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When you are dining out 


bis I g k for Drambuie. You will 

ask for Drambuie. ou wi 

ARISTOCRAT a ii} ll ‘ ? enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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“The more you wash it, the better tt looks.” 
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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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Chaps who build bridges are queer people — 
they are always asking for the impossible! On 


the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing 
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Harrods vast Furniture Galleries 
still have the finest selection of 
good furnishing pieces available 
anywhere at the present time. 
Here may be seen reproduc- 
tions of exquisite period styles 
as well as restored old models 


of quality and charm. 
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and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 


two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 
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THE INDOMITABLE WAR LEADER OF OVER 120 MILLION SOVIET PEOPLES: MARSHAL STALIN, RUSSIA’S 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, AND SINCE 1922 THE POLITICAL HEAD OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
When the arrogant Germans came within sight of Moscow, Josef Stalin assumed turned the tide of defeat. Approaching sixty-four, sturdy, genial to his friends, he is 
His allies were startled. They knew an implacable foe, of whom Mr. Churchill has said: “ Stalin is a massive and 
But strong personality a man of inexhaustible courage and will power .. . 
a saving sense of humour of deep, cool wisdom and complete absence of 
His Orders of the Day are determined, unhesitating and 
Margaret Bourke W ile.) 


the active command of his Soviet armies. 
him as a great administrator, a far-seeing industrialist, an adroit statesman. 
as strategist, pitting himself against German military science, it seemed a forlorn } 

hope. Yet he threw the enemy back from Moscow, as later out of Stalingrad illusion of any kind." 
he had saved it back in 1918—and from the day he became generalissimo, Russia exhilaratingly frank. (Photographic Study by 
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T is a good plan in war occasionally to put oneself 
in the enemy’s place. What is the old Boche 
thinking, and, more important, how is he feeling ? 
When we know the answer we shall know better 
what he is likely to do. And though we are more 
concerned with what we are going to do, the question 
is not without its importance. Let us 
take the case of a German professional 
man in, say, his middle or late forties. 
I am not suggesting that such an one 
is typical of the German majority, 
still less of-the German fighting man, 
who derives mainly from a younger 
generation and a much more proletarian 
environment. Yet in any country that 
has a long civilisation behind it, the 
attitude of mind of the middle-aged 
professional man has a curious way 
of ultimately permeating the thought 
of the nation. It foretold the break- 
ing of Germany in 1918, it anticipated 
the rise of the Nazi Party in the early 
*twenties. It may—under pressure — 
presently unmake that party again. 


Like his. detestable Fiihrer, our 
enemy fought in the last war and spent 
his boyhood in the final decade of 
the old Imperial glory. He grew up, 
however good his home, with a vulgar 
undertaste for mass display, quick suc- 
cess and military achievement. He had 
also, like all his race, a strong feeling 
for efficiency and thoroughness. The 
war both toughened and . further 
coarsened him. The immediate post- 
war years, with their general muddle 
and untidiness, inflation and sense of 
national inferiority invested the memory 
of the early part of the war—the time 
when Germany was winning — with a 
halo of imaginary glory. The fellow at 
this stage became ripe for Hitler. The 
Nazi Movement in its crusading days offered the 
middle-class German a revival of German might and 
glory abroad, and a hope of salvation from the slow 
decline into a drab proletarianism which the new 
finance, operating on post-war confusion, seemed to 
be threatening. Many who did not believe Hitler’s 
promises in his hustings days became converted when 
he assumed the government, and still more after he 
became Chancellor. For between 1933 and 1939 
the external glory and internal prosperity and order of 
Germany were manifestly on the increase. With each 
new triumph abroad and each new, showy achieve- 
nrent at home, the number of Hitler’s supporters and 
the solidity of their support increased. Compulsion, 
propaganda, the totalitarian form of the new State 
greatly assisted the process, but the Western 
Democracies were mistaken in supposing that these 
were the sole or even the chief concomitants in the 
making of a Nazi Germany. By 1939 the distinction 
between Nazi and German—so much insisted upon 
in our own early war propaganda—had become 
unreal. We really were for the time being confronted 
by one Reich, one Volk and one Fihrer. There was 
only one way to break that powerful and sinister 
unity : by proving Hitler not a prophet and a saviour, 
but a liar and, for Germans as well as everyone else, 
a destroyer. 





The process of doing so is possibly at last beginning 
to take the cement out of Hitler's Germany. Before 
long, and perhaps already, the attempt to divide 
the Germans from each other and their leader—so 
ineffective and even absurd in the early days of the 
war-—will have become a very real means of saving 
valuable lives and shortening the war. The Russians, 
who, in matters of propaganda as in several other 
things, know what they are talking about, have already 
proved by their latest action that they believe this. 
They have set up a rival German Government behind 
the Ked Army. One day it may be in front of the 
Ked Army. In the early days of{.the war the course 
of events greatly increased the German's enthusiasm 
for his Fiihrer’s government. He was little likely to 
criticise its sadistic cruelties in concentration camps, 
its barbarities in conquered territories, its vulgar 





“The greatest bustle and excitement 
being made known for certain that the 
Island ’ with her presence. . . . 
St. Vincent, 120 guns, manned yards and fired a salute in excellent style. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


treacheries, its greed and corruption when the general 
fruits of its policy were so obviously likely to increase 
his own importance, power and wealth as a German. 
During 1939 he saw the twin fortresses of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—those eastern bugbears of the 
German ‘twenties—collapse as though they were made 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF SEPTEMBER 9, 1843. 





THE ROYAL YACHT, WITH QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE 


PASSING THE FLAGSHIP “‘ ST. VINCENT ”’ OFF SPITHEAD. 


scene is shown in the engraving.” 











THE TELESCOPE ON THE LAWN OF PARSONSTOWN 
CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF ROSSE. 


“The annexed series of engravings illustrates the history 
of one of the greatest scientific triumphs of our time—the 
construction of the largest telescope in the world, by the Ear! 
of Rosse, at his residence, Parsonstown Castle, in King’s 
County, Ireland. ... His lordship has gained for himself 
a name of much celebrity. He seems to love science for its 
own sake and untempted by any desire for applause he has | 
been working silently and for himself, until the magnitude ' 
of the results have forced themselves on the notice of the world.” 


of paper. In 1940 he saw France—the military 
Colossus of two decades—go the same way. Bismarck 
and Moltke, with their triumphing jackboots, had 
been born again in the inspired painter of Munich. 
More important to the German's mind, perhaps, than 
even the delirious march into Paris were the dazzling 
events which promised to end Britain’s age-long 


CONSORT, 


revailed ashore at Portsmouth and afloat on its 
een was, for the third time, about to honour ‘ the 
As soon as the royal yacht approached Spithead, the flagship 
This inspiring 


domination of the sea—that domination which had 
pinched and starved him and his kind into ignominious 
collapse in 1918, and which a hundred years earlier had 
turned Napoleon’s European Empire into a cage 
and a trap. By his daring seizure of Norway and 
Denmark, by his triumphant march to the Channel, 
and by the diplomacy which had won 
Italy, with her stranglehold of the Central 
Mediterranean, to his side, Hitler had 
broken, it seemed, the ring of British sea 
power and, with his submarines and 
aeroplanes athwart her trade routes, 
was turning her blockade against herself. 
Even the failure to win the Battle of 
Britain or to stage an early landing on 
‘the hated white cliffs mattered little 
in view of the ultimate certainty of 
England’s collapse. With her cities under 
nightly bombardment, her seaborne food 
and oil supplies dwindling, and her 
Empire communications on the point of 
breaking, it probably added to our 
German’s satisfaction with his rulers that 
the enjoyment of his revenge and triumph 
should be prolonged. 


It was not till the latter part of 
194I—more than two years after the 
outbreak of war—that the German 
received the first shock to his faith in 
the new dispensation. Italian defeats 
in North Africa and Albania mattered 
little, and the temporary end of the 
blitz on England was amply compensated 
for by the conquest of the Balkans, 
the airborne invasion of Crete and the 
chasing of another British army into 
the sea. There followed the shattering 
defeats of the Russian armies and, amid 
fanfares and jubilant speeches, the 
advance of the Panzers in the east at 
an even swifter rate than in the west 
a year earlier. Only in December, with 
the fall of the Russian winter and the urgent appeal 
for clothing to save the army from a second 1812, 
‘did it first become apparent that the inconceiv- 
able had happened, and that the infallible Hitler 
had blundered. When a few days later he declared 
war on the United States, reviving uneasy memories 
of 1917, there must have been misgivings in even 
the stoutest Teuton survivor of the last war. 





Yet, with the coming of. 1942, doubts were again 
stilled. The Japanese dealt shattering blows to the 
American and British Fleets, the rich lands of the 
South-West Pacific, with their vital raw materials, 
passed into Axis. hands, the U-boat sinkings rocketed 
triumphantly, and the German Army, fallying round 
Hitler’s lead, stood out the Russian winter and, with 
the coming of the sun, took the offensive again. 
Then, in the summer of 1942, came new victories : 
the advance to the Volga, the invasion of the Caucasus, 
the defeat of the British forces in.the Western Desert 
and the advance into Egypt. Hitler had done it 
again! And then, just under a year ago, the ten- 
year-old dream of triumph began swiftly to dissolve. 
From that day to this there have been no German 
or Axis successes, save only for the short-lived counter- 
offensive in the Donetz at the end of last winter. 
Ever since Montgomery’s guns opened their terrible 
fire at Alamein last October, the tide of defeat had 
been flowing in over the Nazi's conquered lands of 
promise. The Anglo-American invasion of North 
Africa, the advance to Tripoli, the agony of Stalingrad, 
the relief of Leningrad, the American-Australidn 
offensive in the South-West Pacific, the recapture 
of Rzhev, Rostoff, Vyasma, Kursk, Orel, Kharkov 
and Taganrog, the loss of a second German army 
in Tunisia, the sudden and dramatic reverse of the 
U-boat, the invasion of Sicily, the fall of Mussolini 
and his Fascist régime, the horrors and destruction 
of Ruhr and Rhineland cities, and of Nuremberg 
and Hamburg, have all fallen on the triumph-soddened 
German mind in the space of eleven months. We 
have no right yet to expect its possessor to break 
and disintegrate. But we have every right, and a duty, 
too, to the men fighting our battles, to do everything 
we can to assist and hasten the process. 
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FROM SICILY TO ITALY: THE BATTLE ROLLS ON TO THE MAINLAND. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF THE SICILIAN SPRINGBOARD AND SOUTHERN ITALY-—SCENE OF THE CONTINUED ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 


* Allied forces under the command of General Eisenhower continued their advance." | at 4.30 a.m. in the region of Reggio di Calabria, and our map shows the nature of the ground, 
This was the official description, contained in a special communiqué from Allied Head- | and also main towns, on which they obtained this first foothold for the further drive into 
quarters on September 3, of the invasion of the Italian mainland, and it places the new Europe. The terrain of Southern Italy is mountainous along the west coast, being the 
campaign in its proper perspective as part of the general strategic plan for the Allied | final mass of the Apennines. On the east side Monte Gargano (3,465 {t.) projects in a 
assault on the “underbelly of the Axis.’ Troops of the Eighth Army made landings i bold spur-like promontory into the Adriatic, which coast otherwise is urif rmly level 
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WRECKED MESSINA—THE’ STEPPING-STONE TO INVASION 
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OF ITALY. 
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ABANDONED AXIS GUNS AND VEHICLES LITTER THE BATTERED DOCKS AT MESSINA, 
ESCAPE 


PORT OF THE GERMANS AND STEPPING-STONE 











TO OUR INVASION OF ITALY. 





AN ADMIRALTY CHART SHOWING THE STRAITS OF MESSINA. (Reproduced by permission t 
of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 











AN AIR VIEW OF MESSINA AND THE NARROW 





STRAITS WHICH DIVIDE THE SICILIAN PORT FROM THE ITALIAN MAINLAND. 
THE FAMILIAR’ HOOK OF THE HARBOUR ARM, WITH THE HILLS OF ITALY BEYOND THE WATER, 
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A terrific 
preceded the attack, rising to a crescendo in the hours of darkness immediately 
before the landings. 
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> HE WRECKED AND BURNING WATERFRONT AT MESSINA, AS OUR TROOPS . ANOTHER VIEW OF MESSINA, SHOWING ALLIED TROOPS WALKING DOWN . 
s FOUND IT AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN. i THE DEBRIS-COVERED MAIN STREET, PAST THE BANK OF SICILY BUILDING. ‘ 

CAP ae PAREN innnnsnnimneninmmmmmnpatmnnee  Tinsuibdiililimimmnintntinmlcisrendouipinblomidinebimmininnsane diggin, as lee Tins ak 5 y 
On the fourth anniversary of Britain's declaration of war on Germany, British General Eisenhower's Headquarters, of the invasion did not name the actual points 
and Canadian troops of the famous Eighth Army swept across the Straits of of landing, but reports later in the morning stated that they were on the Calabrian 
Messina to open the invasion of Italy. At 4.30 a.m. on September 3, sixteen days coast, opposite to Messina, in the region of Reggio and San Giovanni. 
after the victorious conclusion of the Sicilian campaign, men who had driven the bombardment by British warships, Allied aircraft and artillery on the Sicilian coast 
enemy from that island stormed ashore on the beaches of the mainland, under 
cover of a terrific sea and air bombardment. The official announcement, from 


Many Axis shore batteries were thus silenced, and the series 


[Continued opposite. 
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2 A GENERAL’ VIEW OF REGGIO DI CALABRIA, WHOSE GUN BATTERIES WERE 
Z POUNDED BY THE “NELSON” AND ‘“‘ RODNEY” BEFORE THE INVASION. 








CANADIAN TANK CREWS AT THE END OF THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN. 
SHARE OF THE VICTORY. CANADIAN TROOPS SHARED 


ILLUSTRATED 





4 GENERAL MONTGOMERY, WHOSE EIGHTH ARMY LED THE ATTACK ON THE ITALIAN MAINLAND IN THE EARLY HOURS OF SEPTEMBER 3, ADDRESSING 
““yoU HAVE DONE AMAZINGLY WELL,’ WAS HIS SUMMING-UP OF THE CANADIANS’ 
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AREA—AND EARLIER SCENES FROM SICILY. 
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THE COAST TOWN OF SCYLLA, NORTH-EAST OF SAN GIOVANNI, IN THE AREA % 
OF THE INITIAL LANDINGS BY ALLIED INVASION TROOPS. 





WITH BRITISH THE FIRST LANDINGS IN ITALY. 

















2 A VIEW LOOKING OVER THE BATTERED BUILDINGS OF MESSINA TO THE STRAITS, ¢ 
, ACROSS WHICH OUR INVASION TROOPS SWEPT TO THE MAINLAND OF ITALY. 4 
Continued.) 

of Commando raids by Eighth Army units on the toe of Italy during the days 
preceding the invasion also played their part in clearing a way for our invasion 
forces. Emphasis has been laid on the fact that the invasion does not represent 
a new offensive. It is a continuation of the whole Southern Front operations 
which began in North Africa. At the time of writing, no news had been received 
as to the dispositions of the American forces which took part in the conquest 











A 
GENERAL GIRAUD INSPECTING AND CONGRATULATING HIS GOUMIER TROOPS, WHO P 
DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN THE VICTORIOUS SICILIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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of Sicily. General Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Commander, was reported to have 
flown to Sicily to join General Alexander and General Montgomery for a last- 
minute conference before the invasion, and the special communiqué from his 
Headquarters specifically mentioned only British and Canadian troops as taking 
part in the initial landings. Early reports spoke of German troops being rushed 
down the peninsula to meet the blow. 
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“CALL NO MAN HAPPY”: By ANDRE MAUROIS.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page ave not from the book. 


M ANDRE MAUROIS has written many and 
4¥i- varied books since he first leapt into fame 
with ‘“‘ The Silences of Colonel Bramble.’’ And they 
have mostly been lighthearted ; he has skimmed over 
the surface of life and literature and the lives of 
English authors with the gay, swift wings of a dragon- 
fly and its many-faceted eyes. Now he has come to 
an autobiography: and it has a sad title. For the 
complete phrase is ‘‘ Call no man happy until he is 
dead’’; and M. Maurois, now living in California, 
has three obvious and main reasons for melancholy 
and regret. One is that he is in exile ; another is that 
France (the country of his birth) is in subjection ; 
and the third is that England (the country which 
acclaimed his books and adopted him to the extent 
of making him a Knight 
of the British Empire) 
was at one time puzzled, 
and rather rueful, be- 
cause it was believed 
that he was uncertain 
in his attitude as re- 
garded Vichy and the 
possibility of Britain 
(then alone and with 
merely prospective 
allies) winning the war. 
He has explained him- 
self and explained him- 
self convincingly. But 
to some people (not in- 
cluding myself, who may 
count myself among his 
friends) it will still seem 
strange that he, who was 
a liaison officer between 
the French and British 
Armies in the last war, 
and was treated, almost 
royally, during the 
twenty years’ armistice, 
as a liaison officer be- 
tween the United King- 
dom .and the French 
Republic, should . not 
have always remained 
in our midst, after the 
collapse, as an invalu- 
able interpreter between 
the gallant French rem- 
nant who are now grow- 
ing so numerous and 
strong and the British 
officialdom and_ public 
with whom M. Maurois 
had such long = and by 
intimate connections, 

Never mind that now; this is a very 
good, full and interesting, and (in places) 
almost painfully honest book. Maurois is 
not our author's real name. His father 
was an Alsatian Jew named Herzog who 
served in the war of 1870 and then moved 
to Elbeuf, near Rouen, and established 
acotton-mill. An internal conflict (which 
makes so many Jews become fanatical 
Zionists and so many others resolve to 
merge themselves in the only countries 
they intimately know and love) began 
when he was very small. ‘‘ On Christmas 
Eve we would always go to the Protestant 
church—whose pastor, Monsieur Roerich, 
was an Alsatian—to join in a Christmas- 
tree party. The little white, red and blue 
candles, the tinsel, the gilded walnuts, the 
imitation snow, thrilled me. Everyone there 
would sing : ‘ Oh, beautiful pine tree, king 
of the forest,’ and on the way home my 
father would describe the pine forests of 
Alsace in their mantles of snow. It was at 
one of these Christmas parties, when I 
was five or six years old, that I learned 
from another child, who was beside me in 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 


later in Buchanan's list of imported pictures, 


in whose collection it was in 1758; 
H. E. Morritt, 1905, to Agnew, from whom it was acquired by the National Art Collections Fund in 1906. 





that began with unfamiliar and incomprehensible 
words and ended: ‘God bless papa, mamma, my 
grandmother at Elbeuf, my grandmother in Paris, my 
little sisters, my aunts, my cousins, my friends, Marie 
and Emily [these were the cook and the chambermaid] 
and everyone I love... .’ I thought the other children 
prayed [and so they did] in the same way. For a year 
my mother had given me Bible lessons, but I had 
never dreamed that there could be any connection 
between me, a little French boy born in Elbeuf, and a 
people who crossed the Red Sea in the midst of the 
waters, saw their food in the desert descend from 
Heaven, and conversed with God on the fiery summits 
of mountains. On Christmas night, when I asked my 
father about my friend’s comments, he told me that we 
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CANVAS 484 IN. IN HEIGHT BY 69 IN. IN WIDTH. 


The specially selected picture now on exhibition until October 5, shows the goddess naked on a couch covered with a white cloth and black silk 
drapery, her back turned, her feet left; she looks at her reflection in a black-framed mirror, held by a kneeling Cupid. His scarf is 
blue with rose-pink ribbons round his wrists; deep rose curtain in background. The history of this famous classic painting is that it was 
in the possession of Don Gaspar de Haro, Duke de Olivarez, and was part of his daughter’s dowry when she married the Duke of Alba, 1688, 
1813, and sold to Morritt, of Rokeby Hall, Yorks. Sold 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A FAMOUS FRENCH WRITER. 
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VENUS AND CUPID (“‘ THE ROKEBY VENUS”’), BY VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). 
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were indeed 
Jews, but that 
Pastor Roerich’s 
Christianity was 
a beautiful re- 
ligion, too, the 
close relative 
and daughter of 
ours. The sub- 
ject seemed to 
me to be ex- M. 
hausted and I 
thought no 
more about it 
for a long time.” PAGE. 

One of France’s most distinguished 
men of letters, M. Maurois’s 
intimate memories cover the 
milestones in his life. All his 
books have been banned by the 
Germans, which is easily under- 
standable, for he is an ardent 
advocate of the civilisation they 

would uproot. 


He has had, alas, to think 
of it since. His publisher 
says that ‘‘ All the books 
of André Maurois have 
been banned by the Nazis 
in a special decree, an 
honour easily understood, 
for he is one of the most 
efficient defenders of the 
civilisation they mean to 
destroy.’ That, if I may 
say so, is nonsense ; 
M. Maurois, the elegant 
commentator, has never 
been a propagandist ; he 
was (from the German 
point of view) a Jew, and 
a Jew who had served 
against Germany. 

I think, perhaps, that 
he may be able, in spite 
of his momentary rue- 
fulness, to call himself 
“ happy ”’ here again after 
the war. We liked him, 
the gentle, the witty, the 
easily flattered; and we 
liked his books, even 
though he triumphantly 
succeeded in writing a life 
of Shelley without quoting 
his poetry, and produced 
an enchanting book about 
a John Bull colonel whose 
hero (I knew him) was a Highland Scot. 
All the story of his successes is here ; and 
their nature is indicated by a passage 
about his first lionising just after the last 
war: ‘“‘General Byng (Lord Byng of 
Vimy), whom I had known in France and 
whom I met again in London, said to me: 
‘Now you know the English Army 
good, but you don’t , know England. 
I am going to introduce the country to 
you. Come and dine with me at the 
Atheneum.’ ... And he arranged an odd 
sort of dinner to which he invited a dozen 
Englishmen belonging to a dozen different 
professions and environments. I remember 
there was an Admiral there, a Minister (it 
was Sir Austen Chamberlain), a sporting 
bishop, a painter, a humorist (Owen Sea- 
man of Punch), a manufacturer, a mer- 
chant, a trade-unionist and a gentleman 
farmer. After each course I was told to 
change my place so that by the end of the 
meal, having talked to everyone present, 
I should know England. When the cham- 
pagne wasserved, Lord Byng made aspeech, 
in the course of which he said to me : ‘ We 
are all Brambles here.’ It was true.” 


ANDRE MAUROIS, THE WELL- 
KNOWN FRENCH PATRIOT AND 
PUBLICIST, WHOSE INTIMATE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY IS REVIEWED ON THIS 
























the church, that my parents were Jews 
and that this was an astonishing fact. 

“ For a long time I had recited every 
evening, before going to sleep, a prayer 


“OLD GLORY "'-—-AN ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE, APRIL 1943: FROM THE PAINTING BY 
FRANK E, BERESFORD, AND DEDICATED BY THE ARTIST TO THE MEN “AND WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


So much tntesest be taken in this picture of “ Old Glory i fying comeuhere in England, and 
so many Officers and men wanted to send it to the folks at me a8 a souvenir of their P a P , ! 
— 2 ——" Spalted stay in this country, that coloured reproductions have been made, which it is hoped in years to come man farmer. Maurois wae pardonably ‘ 
**Call No Man Happy.” By André Maurois. wil be a happy gemninder to those of the U.S. fighting services now serving here & our common struggle dazed : when next I met him he thought it 
_ : 7 e or freedom. t represents the park of a country mansion, with its stately trees. in foreground was . : : . . 
ts egg a= oe. French by a pis and Jane the drive and a flower-torder, behind which stands 6 gel Hinks. Dominating the ecene le the Stor as for the first time. But it showed 
tudley, (Jonathan Cape; 128. 6d. 


So it was. I was there. I hope I wasn't 
supposed to be the manufacturer ; perhaps i 
I was the sporting bishop or the gentle- 








: how we all loved his first and best ‘book. 








The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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RUSSIA’S GREAT VICTORIES: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KHARKOV AND TAGANROG. 
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THE LIBERATED KHARKOV, CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE, RECAPTURED BY STORM BUT KHARKOV LIVES AGAIN. 
ON AUGUST 23. AN AIR VIEW BY RADIO, SHOWING GREAT BLOCKS WRECKED, 
ONLY OUTER WALLS STANDING. 


A GRIM RED ARMY GIRL SYMBOLISES 
BY REGULATING TRAFFIC WITH HER FLAG IN THE CITY’S CENTRE AS ARMOUR 
PASSES THROUGH. 











sounded the knell of the German hold on Taganrog and the dispelling of further heavy—over 40,000 in all. Stalin's strategy, conceived on large lines, is plainly working 
dreams of Caucasian oil. By having advanced in leaps, the German High to drive the enemy behind the Dneiper before the autumn rains. He would liberate 
Command, unless they move quickly now, are in grave danger of finding their Russia's best cornland and her largest coalfield, and he might look for a landslide 
southern armies cut off. They must show a greater readiness to cut their losses Hence the significance of Taganrog and Kharkov. 
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RUSSIAN BATTLEFIELD ON THE SOUTHERN FRONT. RED ARMY TROOPS IN A FLAT, FOREST AREA MAKING 
CAPTURED TAGANROG BY STORM ON AUGUST 30, ON SEPTEMBER 3 WERE APPROACHING 


THE CREW OF AN (AN - TANK GUN FIND A ERMAN SHELL SOVIET ANTI-TANK CREW ADVANCING WITH THEIR GUN, UNDER A SMOKE-SCREEN, TOWARDS THE GERMAN 
UNPLEASANTLY NEAR THEM. SOVIET GUNNERS ARE GOOD, ; POSITIONS TO INTERCEPT ENEMY TANKS. GERMAN TANK LOSSES HAVE BEEN EXCEPTIONALLY HEAVY, 
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ANOTHER PICTURE OF SOVIET TROOPS IN ACTION ON THE SOUTHERN FRONT, ADVANCING IN EXTENDED RANK UNDER COYER OF GUNS. 


From Lake Ilmen to the shores of the Sea of Azov, the Red Army has The capture on August 31, by General Sokolovsky, of Yelnya, the principal 
made, and is making, remarkable advances, with immense strategic possibilities. bastion in the outer defences of Smolensk, points the road to Berlin, not 
Their victories, one by one, fought on the early battlefields, have obliterated | Moscow, as in 1941. Smolensk, now threatened, has the same _ strategic 
the record of defeats suffered in the first year of the German offensive. importance on the Western Front that Kharkov, now liberated, possesses in 
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FOLLOW IN SUCCESSION ON A 1000-MILE FRONT. 


ADVANCE RUSHES AGAINST THE ENEMY, WHO IS USING FOREST LAND AS COVER. THE RED ARMY, WHICH 
STALINO, AND THREATENING THE RETREAT OF A GREAT GERMAN ARMY. 


TROOPS WITH AN ANTI-TANK GUN IN ACTION. 


THESE GUNNERS ARE SHELLING ENEMY POSITIONS ON THE SOUTHERN : SOVIET 
OF A TREE-STUMP. 


RED ARMY MORTARS IN ACTION. 
INHABITED PLACES WERE FREED. IT IS PROPPED UP WITH THE AID 


FRONT. WITH THE CLEARING OF THE TAGANROG AREA, OVER 150 


5 SOVIET RESERVES £2N AOUTE FOR THE BATTLEFRONT SOON AFTER DAWN. THE MASSES OF RESERVES WHICH THE RUSSIAN GENERALS 
HAVE. BEEN ABLE TO THROW INTO EVERY PART OF THE LINE HAVE PINNED THE ENEMY DOWN, FROM SMOLENSK TO TAGANROG, 


The timing and rhythm from 160 to 200 divisions on her eastern front, in fact these have been so 
cut up and reduced that many are said to be less than 50 per cent. of full 
strength. The enemy has tp reduce his opposition to attempts at bluff, 
and his increasing use of land-mines is a sure sign of defeat 


the Ukraine. Its fall is assured. This is but one. 
of the Soviet's widely-spaced offensives over close upon 1000 miles between 
Lake Ilmen and the Sea of Azov impose a growing strain on the German 
defence which cannot be borne indefinitely. Although on paper Germany has 
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WITH OUR SOVIET ALLIES: PEOPLE AND | _ 
ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM RUSSIA. 
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4, JUNIOR SERGEANT OF MILITIA IRINA PAZHINSKAYA, ONE OF THOSE PROUD 
7 CITIZENS OF LENINGRAD TO WHOM WAS AWARDED THE MEDAL “‘ FOR DEFENCE 
%, OF LENINGRAD.” 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS ENTERTAINING ONE ANOTHER DURING ONE OF THOSE 





INTERVALS OF LEISURE THAT MUST PUNCTUATE EVEN THE GRIM FIGHTING 
ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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<> THE ARMOURED ‘TRAIN “ MOSKVA,” BUILT ON MONEY CONTRIBUTED BY MOSCOW ~~ 
\ CIRCUIT RAILWAY WORKERS, ON ITS WAY .TO THE FRONT. H 








i> THE ORDER TO ATTACK; ARMOURED CAR CREWS OF A UNIT OF THE SOVIET 
{ GUARDS LISTEN TO A FIGHTING ORDER BEFORE GOING INTO ACTION. 




















cs NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD ANYA KRIVENKO, WHO HAS SERVED .* 
i } i AT THE FRONT FROM THE FIRST. DAYS OF THE WAR 5 
» ’ I} . [TCHER-BE ERS INALS PERSONNEL OF A CZECHOSLOVA J COMMON > \ . _ . “ i 

WOMEN STRETC ae gunners AND mg L +. peor comb ba > ee “ fi grein no ppm ne * \ HAS BEEN DECORATED WITH THE URDERS OF THE RED ; 
ENEMY ON THE EASTERN FRONT. THE ; ELL. I. SVE ° / } BANNER AND THE RED STAR. 








the front in the first days of the war. Working as a military surgeon's assistant, 
she carried to safety eighty-seven wounded men from the field of action, and made 
those pictured being holders of coveted decorations. The heroism of Anya Krivenko 147 parachute jumps, three of them behind the enemy lines. Another photograph 
is an example. Only nineteen years old, but the proud wearer of the Order of shows women of Czechoslovakia who have joined the Soviet ranks, the remaining 
the Red Banner and the Order of the Red Star, she volunteered for service at pictures revealing other facets of the many-sided Russian war effort. 


These pictures from Russia throw an interesting light on various aspects of the 
war on the Eastern Front. They stress the gallantry of Soviet women, two of 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD. 
The Commanding General of the United States Army 
Air Forces, General Arnold, has arrived in this country 
from his headquarters in Washington for conferences 
with Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Lieut.- 
General Jacob L. Devers, Major-General Ira C. Eaker 
and other Air Ministry and Air Force officers. 


MR, W. W. JACOBS. 
Mr. Jacobs, the famous author, died on September 1. 
He was a humorist, favouring such subjects as the mis- 
adventures of the salt in port. He was also a master 
of the uncanny. He published about twenty volumes, 
chiefly collections of short stories, wrote a number of 
one-act plays, and various stories were dramatised. 


SERGEANT J. P. KENNEALLY, OF THE IRISH GUARDS, 
WITH THE V.C. BY GENERAL ALEXANDER. 

In our issue of August 28 we published a poruats a of Sergeant Kenneally and also 2 

hich earned him the Victoria Cross. Here 

this young Irish Guardsman actually receiving 

from Ra pf 


drawing depicting the famous action wi 


ral Ee 
comes from Tipperary, Eire, and his remarkable ex 


took place towards the end of the Tunisian campaign. 
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CAPTAIN HEDLEY VERITY. 
The great aa, Hedley Verity, captain in the Green 
Howards, d. in hospital as a prisoner of war in Italy 
on July 31. ie 4 Yorkshire’s } a left-handed bowler, 
and he had played in forty Test matches. He had 
served for thred years in the Middle East Seton he 
received his severe wound in Sicily. 
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recruits to the Pighting Poonch French Bors 
, daughter of the lat 
ium. Eve Curie is a gifted pianist, 
ist, and her book, “‘ Madame Curie,” 
ted into twenty-four languages. 





THE CANADIAN ARMY CHIEF IN SICILY: LIEUT.-GENERAL A. G. 

MCNAUGHTON, G.O.C.-IN-C., FIRST CANADIAN ARMY, WITH OFFICERS. 

The Canadians in Sicily did a magnificent piece of work, some of the hardest fighting 

of the campaign falling to = lot, and now they are advancing, alongside a 

British comrades, in Italy. The above photograph was taken when the G.O.C.-in-C 

First Canadian Army, Lieut.-General McNaughton, paid a visit to formations and 
units of the First Canadian Division in Sicily. 


MR, R. McKENNA. 
The chairman.of the Midland 
a age 1919, Mr. 


IS DECORATED 


wow 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY GETS THE HIGHEST U.S. HONOUR: 
THE EIGHTH ARMY COMMANDER, AT HIS’ SICILIAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS, IS DECORATED BY GENERAL EISENHOWER WITH THE 
MIGHEST ORDER THAT AMERICA CAN BESTOW ON OTHER 
NATIONALS—-THE COMMANDER OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL T. G. G. HEYWOOD. 
General Heywood, killed in the R.A.F. = aero- 
plane accident in India announced recently, was a 
soldier who had specialised in the political and intelli- 
gence sides of his profession. He spoke four languages. 
His last ——— = the war was as Chief 

Intelligence Officer of the British Salonika Army. 
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SIR DUDLEY POUND, 0.M. 
The Order of Merit has been conferred on Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound for distinguished naval! 
service. Sir Dudley Pound has been First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty and Chief of the Naval Staff since 
June 1939. The O.M. was instituted in 1902 by 
King Edward VII. The is limited to 24. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HENRY POWNALL (RIGHT), C.-IN-C., PERSIA-IRAQ 
COMMAND, WITH THE KING OF 
This charming photograph of the young King of ag A the Commander-in-Chief, 


Persia-lraq Command, was 
the King ona the Regent welfare centres, which the former 


IRAQ AND THE REGENT (LEFT). 


when Sir Henry Pownall went to hand over to 


Iden key. General Pownall was formerly 


qpemed with a 
er in Ceylon and Chief of the General Staff 


with the B.E.F. in France. 
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MR, ROBERT FOOT. 
Mr. Robert Foot, Joint Director-General of the B.B.C. 
with Sir Cecil Graves, now ed, has been appointed 
sole Director-General and chied executive officer of the 
Corporation. He is to take up his new duties immedi- 
ately. The Deputy Director-General is Sir Noel Ashbridge, 
at present Controller, Engineering Division. 


B.B.C., anew appointment. 
on Novembe 3 
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HE expedition against Sicily had many 
of the aspects of a Continental invasion 
because that great island was but narrowly 
separated from the Continent and: compara- 
tively distant from the bases from which the 
Allied forces set forth. Yet there must be a 
considerable physical and a -great moral 
difference between seizing an island, however 
close to the mainland, and setting foot upon 
the mainland itself. The expeditions to 
Norway and to Greece were in no sense invasions, though 
much more risky ventures than this. They were attempts 
to come to the aid of friends who had been attacked. Greece, 
in fact, had long been a formal ally, and though there 
were already hostile troops on Norwegian soil when we 
landed, the actual landings were not opposed. In any case, 
the expedition to Norway in no way represented an attempt 
to obtain a footing on the mainland of Europe, because 
at that time we already possessed, as Mr. Churchill re- 
marked the other day, “a fine front” on the continent. 
Now, for the first time, we have invaded the territory of a 
hostile State upon the mainland of Europe. In the past 
Hitler laid great stress upon his determination to prevent 
anything of this kind. He said, in effect, that this country 
must never again be allowed to set foot upon the Continent, 
and that if ever any of its forces did appear upon the soil 
of the mainland they would be chased off it again 
immediately. But in those days two-thirds of his 
land forces were not committed to the Russian front. 
The similarity between the steps leading up to 
the present situation and those of the wars with 
Republican France and the Napoleonic Empire are 
striking. History does not “repeat itself” in 
warfare any more than in other respects, but the 
resemblances between strategic situations produce 
results which can often be closely compared, and 
geography, remaining a constant factor, does not 
cease to exert its influence, even though arms and 
methods may change. In those wars of roughly 
a century and a half ago, as in these, we were 
faced with the attempt of a single Power to 
dominate the whole European continent. Then, as 
now, a single dictator, sprung from obscurity, held 
that single power in the hollow of his hand and 
surrounded himself with satellites. (That he did 
not wholly represent the powers of evil, that much 
of his work was beneficent, that he was even 
extremely popular in certain of his subject lands, 
at least for a time, made no great difference in the 
long run.) In 1794 Britain had “a fine front ” on 
the Continent, in that case the Low Countries, 
where she fought side by side with Austrian, 
Prussian, Dutch and other allies. She lost that 
front, and for long she was very hard put 
to it to find what modern jargon calls a “‘ second 
front,” but she kept command of the sea THE 
and the enemy could never break out of her 
naval grip. 





ZERO HOUR FOR THE INVASION OF EUROPE: BRITISH 


INVASION CRAFT AT CATANIA, SICILY, IN THE EARLY HOURS OF SEPTEMBER 3, 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


So she had to fall back upon the old strategy of con- 
striction and of operating in theatres where the full weight 
of the enemy’s land power could with difficulty be brought 
against her, maintaining her expeditions by her sea power. 
In 1801 she went to North Africa and drove the enemy out 
of that continent. In 1806 she occupied Sicily, though not 
by conquest, because the island was then in the hands of 
an ally, though a very doubtful ally. She landed troops 
in Calabria, a little further north than in the first instance 
in September 1943, and won a brisk little battle at Maida ; 
but there was no “ first front ”’ after the smashing of her 
allies at Ulm and Austerlitz, and therefore no chance of 
setting up a second. In 1808 she attempted to intervene 
in the Iberian Peninsula, but was driven out again by 
superior force—the parallel here is perhaps that of Norway 
in 1940. But the following year she went back again to 
Portugal, and this time the “second front” was really 
established. It was exceedingly precarious at times, but 
it just held, Finally the dictator crossed swords with Russia 
and suffered the greatest reverse of his career, a reverse 
which set him upon a steep downward slope. His defeats 
which followed afforded new opportunities to the British 
‘second front,” with the result that Wellington, gaining 
victory after victory over the armies which opposed him, 
finally crossed the Pyrenees and invaded France, the home- 
land of the dictator, in the south, while he was engaged 
with the armies of Britain's Continental allies in the north. 


THE GREAT 
WE SET 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


If history does not repeat itself, dictators do, the influence 
of geography upon strategy does, and happily Russia 
does also. 

In those old wars some of our Continental allies thought 
that we were not doing enough for them, and in some cases 
failed to appreciate the full significance of what we were 
doing. Napoleon could have told them; what was after- 
wards recorded of his views—notably his conversations 
with Caulaincourt—made it perfectly clear that he regarded 
this country as his principal enemy. His war with Russia 
was undertaken only because it was necessitated by his war 
with Britain. - He dreaded it, but he could never afterwards 
see how he could have avoided it, and at St. Helena he never, 
that I am aware, admitted an error. In this war, too, 
our Continental allies have complained that we have not 
taken enough of the burden off their shoulders: France 











SYMBOL OF FREEDOM: THE ROYAL NAVY ENSIGN FLIES OVER THE 
HARBOUR OF REGGIO, ITALY. PROBABLY THE FIRST UNITED NATIONS’ 


EMBLEM TO BE OFFICIALLY HOISTED ON THE AXIS MAINLAND. 


According to the 
latest available com- 
muniqué, forty miles 
of the Calabrian 
coast, with the road 
and railway that run 
along it, are in the 
hands of the Eighth 
Army. Reggio, Cat- 
ona, Gallico, San 
Giovanni and Bag- 
Mara are ours, and 
we are sweeping on- 
wards, rapidly ex- 
tending our bridge- 
head whilst troops, 
ammunition and sup- 
plies are pouring into 
the continent of 
Europe in a steady 
stream. The Eighth 
Army, however, is 
only the spearhead 
of invasion, and the 
enemy himself is 
clearly expecting 
other great forces 
on the Continent— 
where, he is uncertain. 


(Radioed Pictures) 


said so in 1940 
and Russia _ has 
been saying so in 


only State in the 

coalition against tyranny which went to war with it with- 
out waiting to be attacked by it. For a year, too, we carried 
on the struggle alone, and not only contrived to survive 
against all probability and the opinion of our present allies, 
but also managed to deal some heavy blows against the 
hostile coalition in the outer theatres. Since then, by means 
of the bombing offensive, by the Arctic convoys, by the 
covering of Russia in the Middle East—which implies our 
occupation of Syria, Iraq and Persia as well as our defeat 
of the Axis armies invading Egypt—and by maintaining 
a force in being which has tied down considerable hostile 
forces in Western Europe, we have done our utmost to 
assist the common cause. 

Yet we always admitted that this was not enough. 
It was ever our professed intention to get to grips with the 
enemy on the Continent with land forces. We have moved 
towards this goal by steady steps: Alamein, Tunisia, 
Sicily, Calabria. As in the Napoleonic wars, we could not 
have done this successfully without a strong “ first front,” 
and in the present case, with another great war on our 
hands in the Pacific, we could not have done it without 
the aid of ‘another great ally, the United States. Even 
now we have to move with caution and cannot afford 
rashness. But in this month of September we have put 
our forces ashore on the mainland of Europe, with every 
intention that they shall remain there. In the course 
of the long African campaigns, which began when Italy 


WORLD WAR: 
FOOT ON THE CONTINENT. 
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entered the war and we set about harrying 
her frontier forces with a single brigade, we 
have reduced that partner of the. Axis, 
whose strategic situation in the Mediterranean 
was so favourable, to impotence. All the 
time we have kept half the principal enemy’s 
air forces from attacking Russia, while 
virtually destroying those of his second 
string. If we have not drawn away German 
divisions, we have drawn away the remnants 
of the Italian, which at least served to fill up gaps on the 
vast front, and there have recently been reports, though 
these are still unconfirmed, that drafts of trained men 
have been taken from German divisions on the Russian 
front to stiffen divisions in other parts of Europe. It 
is still not enough; if you and I were Russians we 
should feel strongly that it was not enough, but it is 
substantial, and there is more to come. 

Once again, writing at the very outset of a new campaign, 
I shall not attempt detailed prophecy. The odds on our 
success are not quite so great as they were at the outset 
of the Sicilian campaign, but they are still heavy. Resistance 
is likely to stiffen as we advance northward, but my personal 
view is that the Germans will not put forth an extreme 
effort to hold us up anywhere in Southern Italy. Taking 
advantage of the nature of the country, which lends itself 
excellently to defence, they will make every step 
as expensive and difficult as they can, but not, 
I should say, to the extent of involving them- 
selves in heavy expenditure, especially as regards 
man-power. That is far more important to them 
than equipment; in fact, at this stage of the 
war, the reserves of equipment of the chief 
belligerents have: become so large that only a 
secondary proportion of it is in the hands of 
the troops at any one moment. But this refers 
to Southern Italy only. I believe that the 
enemy will make every effort of which he is 
capable to keep us out of the valley of the Po. 
The threat of our establishing airfields from which 
every objective in his whole territory would be 
brought within easy bombing reach of British 
Lancasters and American Flying Fortresses is one 
of the deadliest with which Germany is now 
confronted. Against it she would surely fight 
her hardest, with or without Italian aid, and on 
our side we should be confronted by a tremendous 
task. On the other hand, it is possible that 
Britain and the United States do not desire 
to lock up more than a certain strength in Italy, 
preferring to keep the rest of their present 
striking forces uncommitted and available for 
operations elsewhere. 

The enemy is already envisaging the possibility 
of further landings, either in France or in 
the Balkans. Such doubts help to keep his forces 
tied down. Those who argue that this is as 
good’ as invasion itself, and those who retort 





TROOPS BOARDING 1942 and 1943. DURING THE INVASION OF ITALY ON THE MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 3: 
The fact remains A WOUNDED SOLDIER, TRANSPORTED FROM THE ITALIAN MAINLAND BY 
that we are the RETURNING INVASION CRAFT, IS CARRIED ASHORE AT MESSINA. 


that it is of very little good, because the divisions in France, 
for instance, are used as training and refitting establishments 
for the Russian front, are alike in error. The truth is half- 
way between the two views. It is extremely valuable to 
contain large German forces in France, Norway and the 
Balkans, because a great proportion of them would, were 
it not for our threats, go to the Russian front. On the 
other hand, it would obviously be of much greater value 
to Russia if a number of these divisions could be destroyed 
by us, because they would then not be available to replace 
tired divisions on the Russian front in the constant series 
of exchanges which have occurred throughout the campaigns. 
Whatever the future, it can be taken for granted that our 
effort will go on expanding, that we shall increase the 
pressure, and that we shall keep larger and larger German 
forces actively engaged while not containing fewer by our 
threats. The landing in Italy is-a bold venture in view 
of the number of German divisions in reserve on the 
Continent, and would indeed be rash in the extreme if we 
were not able to count upon maintaining our own com- 
munications while interrupting those of the enemy by 
superior air power. We are doing our utmost, and have no 
need to excuse ourselves. There may still be a gap between 
the ideal and the actual, but it is growing narrower. That 
it cannot be entirely closed even now is subject for regret. 
but not reason for imperilling what has been won in a long 
series of hard-fought gains by impatience or rash action. 
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TYPICAL BRITISH FIGHTING 
MEN OF TO-DAY: PORTRAITS 
BY ERIC KENNINGTON. 


PRIVATE HUNT, D.C.M. COLONEL A. WILLIS, M.C. 
The Worcestershire Regiment. The Royal Armoured Corps. 


eh 
MECHANIST Q.S.M. GOOD. 
The Royal Armoured Corps. 


A TYPICAL TANK GUNNER. 


R.S.M. SUTTON. CORPORAL McGILLIVRAY. 
The Essex Regiment. The Cameron Highlanders. 


COLONEL I. STEWART, D.S.0., M.C. 


SQUADRON SERGT.-MAJOR COWE. 
The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


The Royal Armoured Corps. 
This selection of portraits typical of British soldiers serving to-day is from an of which our enemies complain, in that they never know when they are 
exhibition of pastels by Eric Kennington at the Leicester Galleries, open until | defeated and therefore never are.... Therefore it is well that these upholders 
September 29. “ These men," writes General Sir Bernard Paget in a foreword of our greatness should be portrayed; and we are fortunate indeed to have in 

Eric Kennington the genius who . . . has so admirably achieved this purpose 


to the catalogue, represent the greatness of England; they possess the characteristic 
Copyright of Portraits Reserved, 


LIEUTENANT FREEMANTLE. 
The Hampshire Regiment. 
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THE GREAT WHITE WAY OVER BERLIN: BRITISH BOMBERS AND GERMAN NIGHT FIGHTERS MEET OVER THE CAPITAL 


Our artist's drawing illustrates the scene over Berlin on the night of Tuesday, 
August 31, when a great weight of bombs was dropped in 45 minutes. Over the 
capital the main defence was provided by fighters, some equipped with searchlights 
in the nose, which dropped “ lanes" of powerful white flares to show up the bombers 
as they went towards their targets. The flares were dropped from a great height 


and fell slowly, illuminating a big area of sky over the clouds. In our artist’s 
drawing a Lancaster is seen in the foreground, its guns blazing against enemy night 
fighters clearly seen by the gunners in the light of the flares. The Lancaster is 
diving towards a gap in the clouds, through which other bombers can be seen weaving 
their way between cones of searchlights to drop their loads on targets already 


blazin 
beams 
obser 
detaile 
descri 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A DESCRIPTION GIVEN TO HIM BY WING Co 
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CAPITAL IN THE GLARE OF LANES OF DRIFTING FLARES AS OUR RAIDERS WEAVE IN TO DROP THEIR LOADS. 


s 
t 


The black puffs of exploding flak are seen among the searchlight 
beams—the only indication of ground defences, because very little tracer fire was 


blazing in Berlin. 


observed on this occasion. Wing Commander G. K. Lawrence, D.F.C., who was 
detailed to make a special reconnaissance report on the raid and who subsequently 
described the scene over the enemy capital to our artist, stated that about a dozen 


flares were dropped at a time, falling.in parallel lines as slowly as leaves. At one 
time he counted more than forty flares falling slowly towards where the 
bombers were going in over the capital, Apparently the system was that, as soon 
as the enemy had determined which part of Berlin was our target area, the fighters 
dropped flares in positions which necessitated the bombers crossing the lighted lanes. 


spy Winc CommManper G. K. Lawrence, D.F.C., WHO TOOK PART IN THE Raip As A SPECIAL OBSERVER. 
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WAR NEWS IN PICTURES: ITEMS OF 


INTEREST FROM ALL QUARTERS. 





OF GERMAN TANKS: THE RUINED REMAINS OF AN ARMOURED FORCE 
ON THE ROAD FROM BEJA TO MATEUR— 


Our two pictures carry the mind back to the seemingly distant, but actually not far back days of the war 
in North Africa, when the Axis dreamed of the conquest of Egypt and the Middle East. Since then the 
ring of steel forged by the Allies has contracted ever nearer to Germany, and in future phases of the 
war on the Continent of Europe some of the captured German guns seen awaiting reconditioning will have 
their muzzles turned towards Berlin. The tanks seen in the picture above, the remnants of a much-vaunted 
panzer force, are beyond any hope of reconditioning. On the right can be seen the fragments of 
another exploded myth—the so-called invulnerable Mark VI. “ Tiger’’ Tank, which (according to Goebbels!) 
was to have caused dismay in the Allied ranks. 


A GRAVEYARD 





DEPTH-CHARGES FROM A COASTAL COMMAND LIBERATOR STRADDLE A SURFACED U-BOAT, WHOSE 
DESTRUCTION WON A BAR TO THE LIBERATOR PILOT’S D.F.C. 


Flight-Lieutenant A. W. Fraser, D.F.C., an Australian pilot, recently succeeded in sinking a German U-boat 

in the face. of. intense gunfire from the submarine. Although his aircraft, a Coastal ,_Btenr Liberator, 

was damaged, the pilot brought it back to base and made a perfect landing. For his “‘ magnificent example 

of determination to destroy the enemy in the face of opposition” Flight-Lieutenant Fraser was awarded an 
immediate bar to his D.F.C. 
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THEIR FORMER OWNERS. 
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—AND SOME GERMAN GUNS IN PROCESS OF RECONDITIONING FOR USE AGAINST 
THEY WILL BE WIELDED BY ALLIED TROOPS IN FUTURE 
PHASES OF THE WAR NEARER TO GERMANY. 





CAPTAIN R. H. HEYCOCK PACKING LEAFLETS INTO “ PROPAGANDA SHELLS ” 
TO BE FIRED BY 25-POUNDERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


“ Propaganda shells” are the latest weapon devised by the Psychological Warfare Branch 

of the famous Eighth Army. Leaflets, printed in the appropriate language by a mobile 

printing press which travels with the Army, are packed in reii form into 25-pounder shell- 

cases, designed to suprode in the air over the enemy lines at a height of some 300 ft., the 
leaflets in each shell floating down over a wide area. 





U.S. AND CANADIAN LANDING BARGES DRIVING ASHORE ON THE BEACHES OF KISKA 
ISLAND, LAST OF THE ALEUTIAN CHAIN RECAPTURED FROM THE JAPANESE, 


WILDLY CHEERING CITIZENS OF MOSCOW LISTEN TO A BROADCAST OF MARSHAL STALIN'S 


ORDER OF THE DAY ANNOUNCING THE RECAPTURE OF KHARKOV. 


Our picture, taken by an officer of the U.S. Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics from a Vega Ventura 

Navy patrol bomber, shows American and Canadian troops swarming ashore and filing up the hills on the 

north-west coast of Kiska Island, in search of the Japanese defenders of this last island in the 

Aleutians supposedly still in their hands. But as the invasion troops poured into the island its Japanese 
defenders had already fled from their threatened doom. 


It was on the night of August 23 that Marshal Stalin issued an Order of the Day announcing that 

Kharkov had been taken by storm and naming the victorious divisions and their commanders. 

It was dusk -when the news was announced, and people crowded round the street-corner loud- 

speakers to hear Marshal Stalin's announcement. A, salute of twenty artillery salvos from 
224 guns in Moscow was fired that night to ceiebrate the important victory. 
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at A hy bake! 
A BREN-GUN CARRIER, HAVING TAKEN TO THE WATER AND “SwuM” 
ON THE OTHER SIDE READY FOR ACTION. 


Army vehicles turned amphibians are becoming a commonplace of the war. The world-famous “jeep” 
long ago appeared in a land-and-water. version, and a feature of the invasion of Sicily was the use 
of ‘“‘ Ducks”—amphibious lorries. Now we are able to publish pictures, taken at a school of 


A RIVER, EMERGES 


BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS, THEIR TRAINING COMPLETED, ABOUT TO ENTER A HORSA 
GLIDER BEFORE TAKING OFF FOR A NEW DESTINATION. 

Our two pictures are of a batch of British airborne troops who have finished their training and are 

ready for posting to an operational station. The big Horsa glider seen in the pictures is designed 

to take a heavy load of troops with full fighting equipment and to land them wherever their fighting 

qualities will be most useful. Horsa gliders were used in the invasion of Sicily, and the troops they 





SECOND LESSON AT THE INAUGURAL 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD MARGARET WOOLEY READING THE 
SERVICE IN AN ALL-CHILDREN’S CHURCH AT BEXLEY. 


Bexley Congregational Junior Church, x _-y 4 boys and girls—none older than seventeen—was 
y 


formally opened on Sunday, September 5, rs. Jennie Adamson, M.P. for the Dartford Division 

of Kent. The church is to be run entirely by children, who conduct their own services and whose 

organist will accompany hymns chosen by the committee of children. The chairman of the church 
is a girl of ten. The children have pledged themselves to attend at least once a month. 
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A SWIMMING GUN; FLYING SOLDIERS; 
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CHILDREN’S CHURCH; A MALTA GUEST. 








PUSHES A BOW WAVE IN FRONT 


USED FOR STEERING. 


THE BREN-GUN CARRIER, MAKING THE CROSSING, 
OF IT. THE ROTATING TRACKS ARE 
| military engineering in the North of England, which demonstrate the skill of our troops in trans- 
porting land equipment over water. The Bren-gun carrier seen ‘swimming’ a river emerges like 
a true amphibian, its rotating caterpillar tracks having be2n used for steering it when afloat. 


7 


THE AIRBORNE TROOPS, CARRYING THEIR FIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 


ARE READY FOR POSTING TO AN OPERATIONAL STATION. 
carried performed vital work in that model campaign. The numbers of airborne troops fully trained 
and in training is, of course, a military secret, but it is common knowledge that very large numbers 
of them, and of the gliders in which they travel, are ready to take part in any other campaigns or 
invasions which may have been planned for the not too distant future. 


INSIDE THE HORSA GLIDER: 





TALKING 
OFFICER. 


A FLYING WITH AIR 


A.O.€., 


GIRAUD (RIGHT), DURING VISIT TO MALTA, 
VICE-MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK, MALTA, AND A U.S, 


General Giraud arrived at a Malta airport on the evening of August 19 for a flying visit to the 

G.C. Asland, duri which he was entertained by the Governor. Lord Gort, V.C. He inspected the 

guard at Verdale Palace, where he stayed, and toured the dockyard on the following morning After 

seeing other points of interest on the island, and talking with the Heads of the various Services, he 
left the island again in the afternoon, taking off from the same airport. 


GENERAL 
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FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA: A GOVERNMENT GUIDE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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ALWAYS JUMP. DO NOT 
DIVE AND HOLD youR~ 


1SHIPS POSITION ] NOSE ON ENTERINGTHE 
MAKE A HABIT OF MEMORISING LATITUDE AND WATER. __ 
LONGITUDE OF THE SHIP'S POSITION DAILY, NOTING 
WINDS AND CURRENTS, AND WORK OUT THE ~~ 
COURSE YOU WOULD SET IF THE SHIP WERE “a EEDA 
SUNK AND YOU HAD TO.TAKE TO THE BOATS Sed 2. Y y 1 | 
| 
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JUMPING 
WITHOUT 
LIFEBELT. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME SIMPLE BUT VITAL RULES WHICH GOVERN THE CHANCES OF SURVIVAL OF 


Among the most astonishing stories of this war, those dealing with the survival simple rules which gave the men their best chance of life. To ensure the | 
of ships’ crews have loomed large. After being adrift for weeks in an open boat, widest possible knowledge of these rules, the British Government has issued a 
often with nothing but an oar to steer with, little or no food, and only rain White Paper under the title ‘“‘ A Guide to the Preservation of Life at Sea After | 
to provide them with drinking water, men have survived to make land or to Shipwreck."’ Our artist's drawings illustrate some of the directions of this Guide, | 
be picked up by another vessel. In nearly all such cases which come to light, which should be in the kitbag of every sailor. The importance of leadership | 
there has been at least one member of the shipwrecked crew who knew the and morale is stressed. and the value of keeping the day-to-day position of the | 
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Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ALWAYS KEEP A GOOD LOOK-OUT AND DO NOT 
BE EXTRAVAGANT WITH YOUR SIGNALS. IT IS 
EASIER TO SEE AN AIRCRAFT FROMA BOAT THAN 
VICE VERSA. DO NOT USE ROCKETS OR. SMOKE 
HE AEROPLANE IS FAIRLY NEAR 


SIGNALS UNTIL T 








MEN WHO HAVE TO ABANDON SHIP. THEY ARE RULES WHICH MAY SAVE COUNTLESS VALUABLE LIVES. 


ship in mind is emphasised, as this latter knowledge enables a shipwrecked 
crew to set a correct course for the nearest land. Advice is given on the safest 
way of abandoning ship, with warnings of the various dangers that may have 
to be avoided in such an apparently simple act as jumping into the sea, among 
them the possibility of having to swim through blazing oi!. The White Paper 
also gives prominence to that most vital of all problems facing men adrift in an 


open boat—the rationing of water, a more essential commodity even than food. 
This supremely important fact, known to mariners for centuries, was probably 
never more simply described than in a seaman's guide to shipwreck published 
150 years ago, which told its readers that lives ‘‘ have been miraculously preserved 
for a length of time without sustenance, or, if any, on the slightest pittance 
possible, and that more frequently trom a little moisture than from food.” 
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SAVE THE LIVES OF SHIPWRECKED 


SEAMEN. 
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LAISE HAMLET, Henbury, 
Gloucestershire, was bought 

some time ago by Mr. Donald 
Hughes, of Bristol, and offered by 
him to Bristol. The Corporation 
decided that it did not wish to 
buy, and instead the National 
Trust has secured it for the nation. 
The hamlet is a really charming 
and picturesque group of ten 
small cottages irregularly placed 


round a green. The cottages were 
(Continued below. 
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’ DOUBLE COTTAGE. <> 
{ This and the above three reproductions are from contemporary } 
} lithographs. ’ 





Continued.) 
designed and built in 1811 by 
John Nash, the famous Regency 
architect, for John S. Harford, a 
Bristol banker and a Quaker, and 
were evidently intended for 
estate pensioners. No two are 
identical and they are so placed 
as to secure a maximum of 
privacy for each. To quote an 
article by Mr. John Summerson 
in ** Country Life "': ** In a sense 
the cottages form an ‘ anthology,’ 
(Continued above. 
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SWEET BRIAR } 

COTTAGE. } 
Continued. | 


for they repeat designs 
evolved by Nash for 
estates in which he had 
been concerned in 
earlier years. That Nash 
himself thought very 

(Continued opposite. 











A GENERAL VIEW OF BLAISE HAMLET : 





A PART OF THE VILLAGE 








LEFT CAN 
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AND ON THE RIGHT (R. TO L.) SWEET BRIAR 














GREEN, WITH (L. TO R.) DIAL 
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THE COTTAGES COMPOSING BLAISE HAMLET: IDEAL MODELS FOR 
NEW VILLAGE HOME DESIGNS AFTER THE WAR. 
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BE SEEN DIAMOND COTTAGE AND DOUBLE 


COTTAGE, 
- BRIAR COTTAGE, CIRCULAR COTTAGE AND DIAL COTTAGE. 

















CIRCULAR COTTAGE. 





Continued.| 
highly of his model vil- 
lage is proved by the 
fact that, twenty years 
later, as a very old, very 
famous and somewhat 
disillusioned man, he 
(Continued below. 


Continued.) 

cottages, as will be seen by com- 
paring the old lithographs, repro- 
duced by courtesy of Mr. Donald 
Hughes, with the modern photo- 
graphs, have changed very little ; 
the designs are charming and 
obviously very habitable; might 
they not serve as models for new 
cottages built after the war? 
Modernised within, it would be 
difficult to devise anything more 

suitable for country districts. 











Continued .) 
wished to repeat the performance 
in Regent's Park.”” It is known 


that the former owner of Blaise 
Hamlet has contributed to the 
purchase and that the Gryphon 
Trustees have guaranteed a large 
proportion of the price if sufficient 
donations from other sources were 
not forthcoming, but the National 
Trust would appreciate further 
gifts in connection with the 
acquisition of the property. The 

[Continued above. 











& OAK COTTAGE. ~ 
: { This and the above three reproductions are from contemporary ; 
FA 5 lithographs. 
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R.A.M.C. CADETS AT WORK: TRAINING FOR DUTIES IN THE FIELD. 
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CADETS TRAINING AT AN_~ R.A.M.C. PREQO.C.T.U. ANOTHER METHOD OF TRANSPORTING A CASUALTY: | 
COURSE: THE TWO-BICYCLE METHOD OF CARRYING A MOTOR-CYCLIST TAKES A PATIENT ON A MILLER ] 
A CASUALTY. THE STRETCHER, FIRMLY ATTACHED, JAMES STRETCHER FROM A REGIMENTAL AID POST i 
RESTS ON IRON SUPPORTS. TO A CASUALTY COLLECTING POST. ] 

i 

] 

| 

| 

i 

: 

,, ' 1 Breage a i elec ciracmee teal <. 

THE ASSAULT COURSE AT THE TRAINING CENTRE : CLIFF-CLIMBING WITH A CASUALTY: ONE END OF THE - & STRETCHER-CASE CROSSES A STREAM BY A WIRE i 
NEGOTIATING A PALISADE WITH A STRETCHER- STRETCHER IS ATTACHED TO THE TOP OF THE CLIFF, WHILST ; BRIDGE:: AN INGENIOUS AND SAFE METHOD BY i 
CASE, THIS TRICKY MANCUVRE NEEDS FOUR MEN. THE OTHER IS SUPPORTED BY A BEARER. i WHICH WOUNDED MEN CAN BE GOT ACROSS WATER. j 
; | 

i 

| 

] 

i 
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A BOAT MADE .-.OF FIVE STRETCHERS COVERED WITH TARPAULIN SAFELY CONVEYS 


THE “DEAD TIGER” METHOD OF CARRYING A CASUALTY. THE ADVANTAGE 
TWO WOUNDBD MEN DOWN A RIVER. SPADES ARE USED AS PADDLES. 


OF THIS 18 THAT EACH BEARER HAS ONE HAND FREE IN CASE OF NECESSITY. 


ee A ee te ne ate en arate ae aan ane aaa 


commissions in the R.A.M.C. The various ‘methods of succouring the wounded shown 
above are extremely interesting to the layman, and give some idea of the difficult 
work carried out so successfully in the various theatres of war. The Field Ambulance 
Wing of the pre-O.C.T.U. Training Brigade consists of. H.Q. and one company, which 
acts as a Demonstration Company, providing “ patients "’ on exercises and assisting 
generally with the instruction of cadets. The unit is fully equipped and the full 
training period is ten weeks; infantry wing, two weeks; R.A.S.C. wing, two weeks. 
and R.A.M.C. wing, six weeks. 


These pictures, taken at an R.A.M.C. wing of a pre-O.C.T.U. training brigade, show 
some of the methods used to convey casualties from the battlefield to the Regimental 
Aid Post and Casualty Collecting Post. The R.A.M.C. wing of a pre-O.C.T.U. training 
brigade is designed to teach all aspects of field ambulance work and to made cadets 
capable of taking on those duties not requiring a qualified doctor, and so relieving 
medical officers for more essential duties. They must also be capable of supervising 
the work of stretcher-bearers and orderlies. The period of training is six weeks, 
and the cadets are from all arms of service found suitable for ‘ non-medical" 
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AMERICA’S EXPANDED NAVY: SOME NEW TYPES OF U.S. WARSHIPS. 





U.S.S. “TERROR,’’ A NEW MINELAYER OF 6000 TONS, WITH A SPEED OF 25 KNOTS AND AN ARMAMENT OF EIGHT 5-IN. GUNS. HER MINE-LOAD IS SECRET. 





U.S.S. ‘‘NICHOLAS,’” ONE OF MANY NEW 2100-TON DESTROYERS, THE LARGEST EVER BUILT FOR THE U.S. NAVY. HER ARMAMENT INCLUDES FIVE 5-IN. GUNS. 






CS 


U.S.S. ‘‘ MONTP 


ELIER,"’ AN EXAMPLE OF THE NEW 10,000-TON CRUISERS WHICH, ARMED WITH TWELVE 6-IN. AND TWELVE 5-IN. GUNS, CARRY AIRCRAFT. 
= UGE naval task forces, spear- 

headed by carrier-based air- t 
craft, are poising for new pile-driver » 4 
blows against the enemy,” said Vice- 
Admiral John McCain in Washington 
on August 29. Those forces include 
many of the new warships built under 
the U.S. Navy’s rapid expansion pro- 
gramme. Our pictures show some 
examples of the new types of American 
ships recently launched. The 2100-ton 
destroyers, of which U.S.S. ‘* Nicholas" 
is typical, are the largest ever built 
for the U.S. Navy and are reported 
to have been designed for a service 
speed of 38 knots, produced by the 
aid of high-pressure water-tube boilers 
and superheated steam. U.S.S. 









** Montpelier " is one of a large number ; ” 
of 10,000-ton cruisers, now building - : : pied ie ae 
or completing, which, although classed ais bi phe e bse ue ee Scns 





as light cruisers, have a formidable snietene sam came is - 


(Continued below. U.S.S. “FLORIKAN,"”’ A SUBMARINE RESCUE VESSEL OF 2000 TONS, THE FIRST AMERICAN SHIP 





U.S.S. “BALTIMORE,” THE FIRST OF THE NEW HEAVY CRUISERS OF 13,000 TONS. SHE CARRIES EIGHT 8-IN. AND TWELVE 5-IN. GUNS AND A NUMBER OF SEAPLANES. 


Continued.) 
armament and carry a full equipment of aircraft in a hangar under the quarter-deck. air compressors and special submarine rescue chambers. The new 13,000-ton 
The U.S.S. “* Florikan,”’ the first American ship designed for the special purpose of cruisers, led by U.S.S. “ Baltimore," are the first of more than 10,000 tons to be 


built since the Washington Treaty of 1922 limited displacement in this category 


salving sunken submarines and rescuing their crews, is equipped with an excep 
A large hangar beneath the quarter-deck accommodates a number of seaplanes 


tionally big main derrick, seen in the picture, together with powerful pumps, heavy 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY—HOME OF SUPERB EARLY ENGLISH SCULPTURE. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY AS A HOME OF EARLY 4 
ENGLISH SCULPTURE: A GILT BRONZE OF 
HENRY III., BY WILLIAM TOREL, OF LONDON. 


IN THE ABBEY, 
BY JOHN ORCHARD. 


1377) 
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AN EXQUISITELY MODELLED HAND OF EDWARD III., PART OF THE STATUE 
SHOWN ABOVE, AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY ENGLISH SCULPTURE. 


A series of lectures on “ The Lore and Traditions of Westminster Abbey," 
the fifth of which was given by Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., on September 2, 
indicates the recent growing realisation and interest in the Abbey as a home of 
early English sculpture. As Mr. Gardner said, the series of Royal monuments 
in that historical and sacred edifice is unmatched elsewhere. On these two pages 
we are able to reproduce, thanks to the courtesy of The Warburg Institute, which 


THE ‘BRONZE EFFIGY OF EDWARD 
PROBABLY EXECUTED 
SUPERB WORK. 


THE BRONZE EFFIGY OF ELEANOR OF CASTILE 
(DIED 1290), QUEEN OF EDWARD I. THE WORK 
OF WILLIAM TOREL, IN 1291. 


mi. (131%2- 
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' ANNE OF BOHEMIA, FIRST WIFE OF RICHARD II., DIED 1394. A BRONZE 
i IN THE SAME STYLE AS EDWARD III., BY NICHOLAS BROKER AND GODFREY PREST. 


took a series of photographs of effigies and tombs, some bronzes of early English 
monarchs, with a view to display the fine bronze work of the early English School. 
The effigies of Henry III., and Eleanor, Queen of Edward I., made by a London 
goldsmith, William Torel, in 1291, are superb works of art. Those of Edward III., 
probably the work of John Orchard, and of Richard II. and his Queen, by 
Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, form a few of a wonderful gallery of sculpture 

‘Continued opposite 
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EARLY BRONZES “UNMATCHED ELSEWHERE”: SOME NOTED EFFIGIES. 


AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE HEAD OF EDWARD III. (THE FULL FIGURE 
IS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE), ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN ORCHARD. 


THE BRONZE HEAD OF RICHARD I, IN 1395 A CONTRACT WAS GIVEN 
NICHOLAS BROKER AND GODFREY PREST FOR TWO “ GILT IMAGES.” 


Continued.) 
showing what a high level English bronze art had attained in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The Warburg. Institute, with Lord Lee of Fareham as 
its chairman, was invited to take photographs in connection with its work for 
whe National Buildings Record. This excellent Institute is concerned with 
historical research, from the first beginning of classical tradition to ancient times, 
and it co-ordinates the study of visual documents with that of literature, science 


THE BRONZE HEAD OF QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE, WEARING A WIMPLE 
UNDER HER CROWN. DIED 1290. ATTRIBUTED TO WILLIAM’ TOREL. 


THE GILT BRONZE HEAD OF HENRY III, BY WILLIAM TOREL, MADE IN 1201, 
A YEAR AFTER THE MONARCH’S DEATH, AGED SIXTY-FIVE. 


and thought. It is housed by London University at Imperial Institute Buildings, 
South Kensington, where its specialised library and collection of photographs 
of which it has about 200,000 arranged in a way to facilitate iconographical 
research—were open to the public until the outbreak of war. It issues publications 
with the Courtauld Institute of Art—authoritative surveys of various aspects of 
historical research and of subjects of classical importance. 
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Ts THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [|< 
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TELEVISION OF THE FUTURE. 








ELEVISION disappeared from our eyes at the beginning of the war, at a moment 
when it was broadening into clearer visibility. It is still being unobtrusively refined 
in the back room in England, and more openly in the United States, but the work carried 
on is in so many of its details associated with the war effort that silence is imposed about 
it. Nevertheless, the last public exhibition of it before the war points to some of the 
expectations of its inventors, and some hopes. At the Science Museum Exhibition were 
nearly a dozen cabinet-size panels which at stated times reproduced performances carried 
on in television.studios. Certain exhibits pointed to its expansion into a national service 
as familiar as the household telephone or the spoken wireless. 

So, ultimately, it will become. To anticipate this future some attention must be given 
to the first successes and to the continuous efforts needed to convert these halting foot- 
steps of an infant invention into the giant strides that will ultimately carry television 
across the world. As light falling on the surface 
of the skin produces chemical changes in the body, 
so falling on the surface of the metal selenium it 
produces immediate electrical changes ; falling on a 
prepared photo-electric cell, much more regularly 
sensitive than selenium, it produces electric changes 
that can be accurately measured in the flow of 
electricity through the cell. That is the exposed 
mainspring of television. Allow light falling on any 
surface, such as that of a face, to be reflected on 
to the sensitive cell, then electric current can be 
set in motion and measured. Take the principle 
a step farther. The face or other object to be 
televised may be considered as capable of being 
divided up into a number of very small squares, so 
that it becomes a mosaic of lighter and darker units 
which will reflect the light irregularly. As the light 
falls on any one square and is reflected from it to 
the cells, an electric signal is sent out; a strong 
signal from a bright square, a weak signal from a 
dark one. The signals thus awakened produce at 
the receiving end of the televising apparatus a 
bright spot on its receiving screen, or a dim one 
accordingly. 

Among the earlier mechanical achievements, a 
circular transmitter with tiny mirrors at different 
angles placed round its circumference was made to 
revolve. A lens focused light on to the mirror 
drum, and the mirrors were so adjusted that as 
the drum revolved a spot of light from them passed 
over the object to be televised and was reflected in 
a series of parallel lines. Facing the drum were the 
light-sensitive cells. As the drum revolved and the 
spot of light scanned a face, a continuously changing 
current was transmitted to the receiver. There the signal 
currents controlled a beam of light, making it brighter 
or dimmer. This controlled light, focused on to a mirror 
drum identical with that at the transmitting end and 
revolving in exact step with it, caused a spot of light 
from the mirrors to traverse or scan a ground-glass 
screen in so swift a succession of parallel lines that, to 
the senses of an observer, they would coalesce into one 
surface of brighter and dimmer spots. In other words, 
the whole manufactured picture would appear simul- 
taneously to the eye, 

The dise-scanning devices and mirror drum were 
superseded by an all-electric outfit. The implement in 
this direction so employed, and adopted generally, was 
the cathode-ray tube. In its simplest form it was a 
glass bulb exhausted of air through which Sir 
J. J. Thomson pumped electricity and disclosed the 
stream of electrons: and also deduced the electrons’ 
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weight, speed and character. It is the canalised stream SCREEN OF A_ BAIRD THIRTY-LINE DISC RECEIVER IN 
THAT ON THE RIGHT IS A MAGAZINE-COVER PORTRAIT. 


of electrons which has now taken the place of the 
visible light beam in the operations of television. A 
milestone in its progress was a new type of electron 
eye which was invented by Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, 
U.S.A., and named by him the Iconoscope. It is a 
large onion-shaped bulb on one side of which is 
mounted a screen. On to this an image of the scene 
to be televised can be focused through a lens. The 
screen is the equivalent of the film of an ordinary 
camera, but is chemically, not electrically, sensitive. 
It consists of a sheet of mica speckled into a mosaic 
of tiny silver globules coated with calcium. Each 
globule will emit electrons when light falls on it, 
and when light covers the screen all its globules 
emit electrons at a rate dependent on the intensity 
of the light striking them, and project them into the 
bulb of the Iconoscope, 

Opposite the screen in the Iconoscope is an electron 
gun that loads up with the discharged electrons and it 
shoots a thin pencil of electrons across to the sereen, 
The pencil is so manipulated by electric and magnetic 
controls that it can be played over the entire surface 
of the screen as a fireman plays a stream of water 
from a hose over the front of a building. On the 
surface of the mica screen is the latent image thrown 
on it. As the electron gun sprays over the globules 
it replaces in them the electrons they have discharged, 
but does so in a purposive way. It writes on their 
mosaic surface the image that is to appear. 
electron beam from the gun, on its way about the 
screen, fingers the image much as a blind man might 
finger a bas-relief to convey its pattern to his senses, 
With the electron beam the number of details has 
been increased to 440 crossings in standard practice, 
and 560 are thought possible. 

In the television receiver, the incoming signals are reproduced on a small screen with 
the aid of a Kinescope, which is to the Iconoscope as an intaglio to a cameo, Otherwise, 
the process can be described as converting a mosaic into a single line of light and then 
building it up again into a mosaic, The receiver of the Iconoscope’s mosaic has a fluorescent 
screen which, when bombarded with electrons, becomes suffused by a uniform glow. 
Over this the Kinescope’s electron brush zigzags across in exact synchronisation with the 
movernent of the Iconoscope beam. As before, the photo-electric particles are scanned, only 
in this case the beam does not produce the image, but discharges the elements on the 
screen, in purposive order and amount, so that the varying current thus aroused by the 
process can be transmitted wirelessly over space, and becomes the picture signal radiated 
from the broadcasting station. E. S. Grew. 








APPARATUS : 
REVOLVING TOGETHER, IN THE FIRST OF WHICH LIGHT IS TRANSMITTED, 
AND IN THE OTHER IS CAPTURED AND PUT TOGETHER AS A_ PICTURE, 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Science Museum.) 





UNTOUCHED IMAGES OF TELEVISION AS VIEWED ON _ THE colony ” of Jews in China: 





A MODERN CATHODE-RAY TUBE WITH COMPONENTS FOR TELEVISION 
MAY BE LIKENED TO A_ LARGE 
ELECTRIC LAMP WITH ITS BULBOUS END SOMEWHAT FLATTENED, AND 
ON THIS AREA THE TELEVISED PICTURES ARE SEEN. 
(Lower illustrations reproduced from “ Television To-day and To-morrow" ; by courtesy 
of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) 
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EASTERN MEDLEY : JEWS IN CHINA; PRISON IN JAPAN; INDIA. 


T is typical of the opposed ideologies in the present war that, while Hitler and his 
myrmidons are doing their best to stamp out the Jews in Europe, Christian Church- 
men concerned with the Far East have long tried, and are still trying, to revive an ancient 
but now almost extinct Jewish colony in China, which has acquiesced in its own absorption 
into Chinese life. The strange and intriguing story is told, with a wealth of detail and 
illustration, in “‘ CHiInEsE Jews.’ A Compilation of Matters Relating to the Jews of 
K’aifeng Fu. By William Charles White, D.D., F.R.S.C., sometime Bishop of Honan ; 
Professor of Chinese Studies, University of Toronto ; Keeper of the East Asiatic Collection 
of the Royal Ontario Museum. 3 Vols.—Part 1, Historical; Part 2, Inscriptional ; 
Part 3, Genealogical. (Published for the Royal Ontario Museum of Archwology by the 
University of Toronto Press.) This imposing tric of substantial quartos is beautifully 
produced on an ample scale of type and paper. 
To our archeological readers Bishop White’s 
name will be very familiar, for in past years he 
saa has contributed to this paper many a fascinating 
account of his researches and discoveries among 
Chinese antiquities. In past days I often had 
the pleasant task of putting them into journalistic 
shape. It is no surprise, therefore, to find in these 
volumes the same breadth of erudition and 
historical knowledge, the same lucidity of narrative 
and explanation, and the same power of imparting 
human interest to learned discussions and evoking 
a living picture of bygone people, places and events. 
The unique nature of his present theme, moreover, 
lends itself peculiarly to a sense of pathos, drama 
and romance. He has assembled a mass of evidence 
as to the origins of the Jewish immigration into 
China, the growth of a flourishing community at 
K’aifeng, capital of the province of Honan, the 
careers and achievements of prominent Jews 
honoured by Chinese Emperors, and, later, the 
gradual disintegration of the Jewish enclave, which 
lost its synagogue and eventually dwindled to a 
few poverty-stricken families ignorant of their 
own religion, language and traditions. Some of 
their inscribed stone tablets have been rescued 
and preserved at the Canadian Mission Church in 
kK’aifeng, while a number of their ancient manu- 
scripts, which none of them could read, were 
bought by Christian emissaries and have found 
their way to national libraries in Canada, England 
and the United States. 
It is not known definitely when the K’aifeng 
settlement was founded, but it was probably in 
medieval times. Jewish merchants may have been 
first drawn towards China in the time of the Roman 
Empire, when silk was imported thence to Rome. It 
was early in the seventeenth century that the existence 
of the colony first became known to Europeans, through 
a visit paid by a Jewish scholar from K’aifeng to a 
Jesuit missionary in Peking— Father Matteo Ricci. 
Even in recent years—hardly propitious for such a 
purpose mnant of Jews at K’aifeng seems to 
cherish aspirations towards a revival, according to an 
American Jew who went there with Bishop White in 
1932. He was told by a member of the little clan: 
““We need a school for our children, that they may 
learn who they are. We know we are Jews, and 
that our people came here many centuries ago, .. . 
and we are anxious that our children should walk in 
the footsteps of those ancient people.” On the other 
hand, Bishop White himself says regarding this ‘* orphan 
‘ For twenty-five years the 
1928. writer lived in their city visiting them in their 
homes, and welcoming them in his own home. They 
were his friends. The one continuous disappoint- 
ment was the fact that no spark of interest in their 
history and in the divine heritage of Israel could be 
aroused in them; they were Jews no longer, either 
in a religious sense, or even as a community.” 

For the general reader, perhaps the most attractive 
portion of Bishop White’s work is a long section 
comprising biographical notes on Chinese Jews of 
former times drawn from Chinese “ local gazetteers.’’ 
These notes bring to life many notable characters. 
The same volume also contains an item of particular 
interest to our own readers—portraits of two Chinese 
Jews, with a descriptive note, reproduced from The 
Illustrated London News of December 13, 1851. These 
two men had been brought from K’aifeng to Shanghai 
by Chinese delegates of the London Missionary Society 
at Shanghai, who had visited the Jewish colony and 
purchased therefrom six rolls of manuscript written 
on sheepskin. ‘‘ Each roll,”’ says our contemporary 
note, “ contains the whole Pentateuch. ... They 
also brought about forty more sections of the Law... 
about a dozen rituals . . . [and] a genealogical table 
of the principal families living there, written in 
Chinese and Hebrew.” 

With two other books bearing on the Far Eastern 
scene I hope to deal more fully later. An American 
correspondent, who was imprisoned and tortured in 
Japan after the Pearl Harbour attack, describes the 
ferment of Japanese opinion before that event and 
his own subsequent experiences in ** Tokyo Recorp.” 
By Otto D. Tolischus (Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.). 
Referring to an anti-Jewish rally, which revealed 
Nazi influence, he remarks: “* The average Japanese 

distinguished only between Japanese and foreigners, and asked ‘What is a Jew?’"” 

Chapters on service in India, and in China aaa the Boxer Rebellion, which, as 
Bishop White records, hampered certain ac tivities of the Shanghai Society for the Rescue 
of the Chinese Jews, occur in an entertaining military autobiography—-** No Great 
Snakes.” By Lieut.-Colonel Charles O. Head. Illustrated (Hale; 12s. 6d.). 

Since Indian troops so greatly distinguished themselves in the North African cam- 
paigns, British readers will welcome “ QueEN Mary's Book For Inpia.”” Edited by 
Cornelia Sorabji. With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, Secretary for India, and 
20 Illustrations (Harrap; 7s. 6d.). The first item is Queen Mary’s own message to the 
mothers of India’s fighting men, with a portrait of her Majesty as frontispiece. There are 
tales of Indian valour in the war, and tributes to the Indian Army (by Lord Wavell). All 
profits from the sale of the book go to the Indian Comforts Fund.—Cnaries E. Byes, 
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our £3,000,000 motor car 


a few years is being. condensed the _ technical 


experimentation of a decade. The ultimate ‘ post-war’’ 


Morris, Wolseley, M.G., or Riley car will embody the 


accumulated and pooled knowledge of an Organization whose 
rich and diverse experience in these vital years has increased 


its stature as a vast engineering undertaking. 
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TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND 


— women who have left 
their homes and friends and 
familiar surroundings to don 
a uniform and take any job 
they can do — from ferrying 
a four-engine bomber to 
peeling potatoes ! 


— women who have worked 
on at their factory benches, 
unperturbed by the sirens 
screaming. 

And, too, the women who 
are doing a double job in this 
war; who, day after day, run 
their homes and yet do war 
work as well; who cope with 





shopping queues and cook- 
ing and cleaning, yet turn up 
for their shift at the factory 
smiling — to help uphold this 
country’s proud record, of 
the greatest production per 
head of population of any 
country in the world ! 


In succeeding spaces we 
intend to pay tribute to the’ 
millions of women who have 
joined the Services, and 
entered the factories as whole 
or part-time war-workers, and 
say to all — 


Salute! 


FROM HOOVER 


HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Battle honours 


“It was the Merlin that powered the Spitfires, the Hurricanes and the Defiants, which made possible the 
evacuation of Dunkirk and ‘clawed the Luftwaffe out of the sky’ in the Battle of Britain.”—({Daily Telegraph.) 
. . . And it is the Merlin which, today, with ever increasing performance, speeds our fighters and bombers 


to further victories . . . Merlin maintains the mastery .... 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 








we 
Concentration 
Going full out on her war job has given her a splitting headache 
and jangled nerves. They will be worse to-morrow unless 
she takes care. 


Relaxation 


qt As soon as she gets home she must relax. But she cannot really 

ef relax if she lets that headache drag on. She cannot relax if she 
afi is nagged by her nerves. Two ‘Genasprin’ tablets will relieve 
> her headache in no time and ensure deep, refreshing sleep when 
she gets to bed. 


‘Genasprin <): 


Regd. Trade Mark. 4 



















s / 
“‘My grandfather used to hkdds pan QuicKktiy - Lone es u 


come here,” said a young 





il fice “Of c “yA ‘Genasprin’ is absolutely pure and safe. It cannot harm the heart or digestion. There is no substitute 
pilot officer, course, he for ‘Genasprin’. Get some from your chemist today. 7d., 1/§d., 2/3d. 


wasn’t in the Air Force—lI A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 








expect wars were fought with 





bows and arrows in his day. 
He was a colonel. Six foot 


six in his socks (by jove, this f ED' 
is a wizard fit!) and I bet you In GRAIN 
couldu’t have fitted him from 


stock in five minutes.” “ You're TOUGHNESS 


wrong, sir,” we said. “ Navy, 4 in 
leathers Use 








Army or Air Force—all sizes ew grained rade shoes 
v e y -OTd . 
and shapes-—we can provide the making of high VEEBEX. 
. . . ” - ) “ 
just such a fit—from stock! have the toughness ¢ must have; 
- : sg you . 
And toughness ° : » counts 
_ lays when endurance a} sper 
these Gay>> 'EEBEX Upt 


h. srprool 
for © aie you weathert pte 
¥ “T : y ensures © 
Leathe she flexibility ems pri put’ 
protecuOM> — . arained finish * stays P' 
its perfect gre d—and 
4&Cco. 
LTD. 


ey to the en 
that’s a long way 
ahead. See 
the name 


VEEBEX 









tlso at Manchester, Bristol 1/dershot, N : 
, , aval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters c 
Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Shore y fi on th = 
3 t . , ~ . tie-s 
7 — — ae sham, — ‘ry, COVENT GARDEN Lnel—it's waglia 
orking, S nh ott y 
* rking, rrivennanm, rot cA, owyn, Corner of King St. & Bedford St. W.C.2 looking for. 


likley, Jlandrindod Wells, Grantham TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines 
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* 
Stand by China 
‘ - dl y ’ For five years China’s heroic 
, soldiers have held the Easte ate 
Second fo Hone slo have eld he ester 
yet! But at what a cost. . . . China’s 
spirit is unbreakable, but her need 


for money is desperate. Money for 

food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 

relief of every sort. And she needs 

that money now. Help China at once 

; —with every penny you can spare. 
; Send your gift along, to-day. China 
is giving her all for our common 

cause. Give all you can to China 


Please send donations to Dept. GP 24, 


CIGARETTES wii a 1 


( Regd. under the War Charities Act 1940) 


57 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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